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HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE. 


“We are too close to see in accurate vision either 
of Save sen and Ruskin]. We lack the 
perspective of time.” 
These words, which suit me admirably as a 
text for what follows, are dislodged (not 
abruptly, I trust) from their context, which 
is a readable ‘ Bibliographical Biography’ of 
the second-named writer penned in 1879 by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon. I select them in prefer- 
ence to others because of their concise ex- 
pression of a thought which I have long 
regarded as inaccurate. Historic perspective, 
or “the perspective of time,” as applied to 

rsons and periods, is to me a sheer literary 
fallacy. The process is as radically false as 
an inverted telescope—with equal results. 
It narrows the view to vanishing point, the 
sole merit of which is concentration, but at 
the price both of clearness and accuracy. 
“Accurate vision” is — only in the 
foreground whether of scenery or history. 
“Time has a strange contracting influence on 
many a widespread fame,” wrote Carlyle 
(‘Essays,’ vol. i. p. 18), whereas expansion is 
the attribute of the present. If their con- 


temporaries have no “accurate vision” of the 
doers of deeds and the makers of thought, 


will it be found in the discoloured medium 
and dim remoteness of that which is proverbi- 
ally untrustworthy? Will generations yet 
unborn be better able to gauge the character 
and genius of Ruskin and Gladstone than 
they who have lived and moved and had 
their being with them? Ditto of current 
events. Will any historian of the future 
judge more soundly or narrate more accurately 
the causes and incidents and issues of the 
Crimean War than Kinglake? And if current 
events be (as they sometimes are) alarming] 
distorted and living celebrities slsjadend, 
is the treacherous “ perspective of time” -or 
history likely to give the world a presentment 
of both nearer the truth? The tardy recog- 
nition of merit is altogether different from a 
correct or incorrect estimate of it. Byron 
and Keats both suffered from the former, but 
none save the wilfully perverse denied the 
enius of either. And so of Browning and 
Meredith. Who questions their power or 
fails to appreciate their talent, though their 
sentences be oftenest like the Delphic Oracles 
in mystery? And will the twenty-first cen- 
tury read their lines with less difficulty or 
belaud what it cannot understand more 
loudly than the nineteenth? More likely it 
will relegate them (though unfairly), by the 
contraction of perspective, to the limbo of 
things unreadable. Tasso, to go further 
afield, may have been, to use Lamartine’s 
hrase, “bafoué jusque dans son génie,” and 
Dante expelled from Florence “nell’ mezzo 
cammin di sua vita,” and Victor Hugo ex- 
triated for years ; but they were neverthe- 
ess prophets, if not in their own country, 
certainly in their own times. And Tennyson 
and Goethe, will posterity bid them climb to 
a higher gradient up the slopes of Parnassus 
than that which they have already reached ? 
I doubt it. No; the verdict of the future is 
passed by a jury utterly incapable of viewin 
a case except through party-tinted lenses oa 
furnished only with of evidence 
upon which to base it. Distance lends en- 
chantment or disenchantment to a view 
which never possessed either; judgment is 
iven — mutilated documents or personal 
Fas. f such is the making of history. 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Freeman, and Lecky are 
samples in point; McCarthy’s ‘History of 
our Times’ witnesses for the plaintiff. One 
such volume is worth, in point of accuracy, a 
whole library of the former. I am not over 
hopeful, however desirous, of winning many 
roselytes to my theory, and so shall cease to 
Filate my phy acteries further ; the rather 
am I in plight to call into being a swarm of 
literary wasps about my path. Whichever it 
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be that befalls me, I am “in sure and certain 

hope” that that pathway leads direct to the 

City of Truth. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

I. i. 21 S. xi. 383 ; 9 
283).—Mr. Spence displays a fond parenta 
pride in his misshapen bantling, 

A fellow all must damn in affairs wise, 

but he must not be allowed to father such a 
line on Shakspeare. It is simply impossible 
that Shakspeare can have written it. “ Wise 
affairs ” does not sound like a, but “ affairs 
wise” is out of the question. Mr. SpENcE’s 
note is well answered by one of Mr. James 
Platt’s, which appeared in another place on 
almost the samedate. Mr. Platt says( Literary 
World, 8 April) :— 

“To my mind the line needs no emendation, but 
is as it stands one of the most suggestive in Eliza- 
bethan literature. It has at least one obvious 
meaning, and (like all the best a lines) 
one or more complemen shades of sense. The 
obvious interpretation is that a fair wife may be a 
not unmixed blessing. The underlying suggestion 
is of the popular superstition that a man who is 
lucky in love will be unlucky in other a, The 
fact that the commentators have bogg over 
the line is simply due to the stupidity which is 
the badge of all their tribe.” 

This was in answer to a suggestion that 
Shakspeare wrote 

A fellow almost damina, fair wife 

That never set a squadron in the field, 
an untenable hypothesis, as Mr. Platt says, 
because damina is accented on the middle 
syllable. Cc. C. B. 


Perhaps the following passage from Tasso, 
*Ger. Lib.,’ x. 39, may help to throw some 
light on the possible meaning :— 

Orcano, uom d’ alta nobilta famosa, 

E gia nell’ arme d’ alcun pregio avante ; 

Ma or congiunto a giovinetta sposa, 

E lieto omai de’ figli, era invilito 

Negli affetti di padre e di marito. 
Compare the connexion in which the last 
three lines are quoted by Montaigne, ii. 8, 
Essay on ‘The Affections of Fathers to their 
Children.’ C. LAwrRENcE Forp, B.A. 


A few words as to one or two statements 
made by Mr. Spence. The line in question 
may certainly be included in Iago’s tirade 
against Cassio. While the fact of agreeable 
manners or a pleasing exterior may be thereby 
admitted, to intimate that a man is of such 
a stripe as wanting only the opportunity to 
strike his friend through the honour of that 
friend’s fair wife can hardly be considered as 
paying him a compliment. In the lines 


quoted by Mr. Spence (I. iii. 398) we do, 
perhaps, find Iago first consciously planning 
to make active use of the situation in order 
to advance his fortunes. We shall not, how- 
ever, do Iago’s character any violence in 
understanding by 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife 
that the thought of a /iazson had occurred to 
him before. It was not contended in my 
previous note that Iago did more than throw 
out a hint of this evil thought. It may be 
added that this line strikes a note that runs 
all through the play, similar to that in 
* Hamlet’ (I. i. 9)— 
And I am sick at heart. 
Epwarp Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘Orne,’ V. ii. 1 8. i. 283).— 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 

It is the cause. 
Mr. MacA.ister would have us read “ curse” 
for “cause,” and he supposes that Othello 
had suddenly found the cause of Desdemona’s 
infidelity in the “curse placed upon the 
fatal handkerchief.” If this discovery was a 
“pleasurable relief” to him, it was surely 
also a g reason why he should spare 
Desdemona’s life. 1f she acted under a spell 
she was not a free agent, and therefore not 
responsible for anything she did. I believe 
that the difficulty which Mr. MacALisTer and 
others have found in this passage they have 
made for themselves from putting the em- 
phasis on the wrong word—on “cause” 
instead of on “It.” Othello had placed him- 
self before the bar of conscience, and asked 
its verdict on the justice of the terrible deed 
he pur to do. What did he deem the 
justifiable “cause” of what he now deter- 
mined to do? The full and damning proof, 
as he thought he had, of Desdemona’s guilt. 
“ Tt,” her proven guilt, “is the cause”; “it,” 
he emphatically repeats, to confirm his fear- 
ful resolve, “it is the cause, my soul.” Let 
Mr. MacA.isTer mark what follows :— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 

It is the cause. 
What was there so vile that Othello would 
not affront the “chaste stars” by naming in 
their presence? Was it his wife's 
or the fatal spell of the handkerchief? 
leave the answer to Mr. MacAuister. That 
he may learn that there are some commen- 
tators to whom this ge has presented 
no difficulty, I conclude with quoting those 


excellent commentators the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
passage is as follows :— 


Their note on the 
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“This is one of Shakespeare's impressively abrupt 
commencements of scenes. It aan Othello in 
debate with his own soul on the fatal necessity for 

tting his wife to death, and striving to justify 
the deed by the cause which exists for its perpetra- 
tion. The iteration of the phrase ‘it is the cause’ 
serves admirably to denote the need he feels for 
urging upon himself the instigating motive for his 
act.” 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


i. 158 (8 xi. 224, 343 ; 9% 
j. 83, 283).—The use of “sing” to which R. R. 
calls attention is not peculiar to Lincoln- 
shire. I have often heard it in Nottingham- 
shire in such sentences as “If I catch you in 
mischief again I ll make you sing”; “ You'll 
sing to another tune if I get hold | ron oe 


A Barret or GuNPOWDER AS A CANDLE- 
sticK.— Historical students, when called upon 
to criticize relations of events, especially those 
that seem in themselves unlikely, that are re- 
corded to have happened in the livesof persons 
whose careers are separated by a long period 
of time, when the said events have a very 
striking similarity between them, are wont 
to regard the first narrative as the proto- 
type, and the latter as a case of transference. 
Sometimes this may be the correct view to 
take, but it is commonly a dangerous proceed- 
ing to insist upon it. An example has occurred 
to me recently which illustrates this. 

At East Butterwick, a village on the banks 
of the Trent, some eight miles north-west of 
this place, there lived, in the middle of the 
century, a shopkeeper named Marshall. He 
was a general dealer, supplying nearly all the 
wants of his neighbours. Above this man’s 
shop and the adjoining outhouses was a long 
chamber, open to the roof, in which he kept 
such stores as he had not room for in his 
somewhat small shop. Among other things 
this room contained a mangle, which was at 
the service of such of the women of the 
“town” as made him a small payment. One 
winter evening several women were engaged 
in mangling when one of them knocked down 
their solitary candlestick, and, being probably 
of earthenware, it was broken. Work for the 
_ was nearly over ; it did not seem worth 
while to fetch another, so one of the women 
took the still burning candle—happily it was 
not a very short one—and stuck it into some 
black dusty-looking stuff which she had 
noticed in a barrel standing near. Soon, 
however, one of these good dames had occa- 
sion to descend into the shop, and, encoun- 
tering Marshall there, naturally began to 
apologize for the candlestick having suffered. 


We may conceive what was the shopkeeper’s 
horror when he heard what was the substitute 
that had been found, for he knew at once that 
the candle was standing in a cask of gun- 

wder. He rushed upstairs, and was just 
in time. He made “a cup with his two 
hands,” as he said, “so that no sparks could 
get to the powder,” and drew the candle 
calmly out without uttering a sound. His 
words afterwards, when all danger was over, 
were, I have been told, of a kind not uncom- 
monly heard on board of keels and coal- 
barges on our rivers, but such as are dis- 
couraged elsewhere. 

Marshall told me of this very soon after 
it occurred ; the date I am unable to fix, but 
am sure that it was before the year 1854. 
In the year 1861 ‘ The Depositions from the 
Castle of York...... in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury’ were published by the Surtees Society. 
In a note in this work by its editor, the late 
Canon Raine, the following passage occurs. 
The parallelism between the two narratives 
as to the way the candle was removed from 
danger is very striking :— 

** Newcastle had a very narrow escape about 1684. 
An apprentice, going up with a candle into a loft 
which contained many barrels of gunpowder and 
much combustible material, thought _ y stuck the 
candle into a barrel, of which the _ had been 
knocked off, to serve for a candlestick. He saw the 
danger and fled. A labourer ran into the loft, and, 
joining both his hands together, drew the candle 
softly up between his middlemost fingers, so that 
if any snuff had dropped, it must -— fallen into 

de 


the hollow of the man’s hand.”—P. 


Epwarp Pracock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Russtan CaGe-Brrps sET FREE ON LADY 
Day.—An open-air bazaar is annually held 
round the St. Petersburg “Gostinoi Dvor,” 
where all sorts of home-made toys, knick- 
knacks, sweetmeats, &c., are sold during the 
five days ending with Palm Sunday. I took 
a stroll with my wife and family to view 
this mee my show on Wednesday, 
25 March, O.S. (being the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation), and we witnessed a curious scene of 
which we had often heard. There were several 
booths appropriated to the sale of wretched 
canaries and more homely specimens of the 
feathered tribes, such as bullfinches, starlings, 
and other denizens of these climes. Quite a 
crowd had collected, and, in accordance with 
an ancient custom, some tender - hearted 
natives, mostly of the fair sex, were buying 
and releasing inmates of the little wooden 
prisons. The birds generally cowered in 
natural hesitation at their open doors, fearfu 
to exchange the certainty of a pinch of seed 
and a drop of water in captivity for the 
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rigours of a Northern spring outside. It was 
snowing and blowing hard, and the thermo- 
meter was about at zero. The intention of 
these sentimental jail-deliverers is kind an 
praiseworthy, but it is to be feared that it is 
too often a case of “ out of the frying-pan into 
the fire,” and that many a poor, shivering, 
draggle-tailed fugitive as he fluttered away 
would sadly pipe (if he knew his ‘ Prisoner 
of Chillon ’),— 
Even I 


Regained my freedom with a sigh ! 
H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Rivcers’ Articies.—In the church of St. 
Cleer, Cornwall, are some curious lines, 
painted upon a framed panel in the tower, 
which may be worth recording for their 
quaintness :— 

Tue Rincers ARTICLES. 
Wee ring y* Quick to Church 
the dead to grave, 

Good is our use, 
such usage let us have, 
Who swears, or curses 
in an angry mood 

uarell or strike 
although he draw no blood 
Who wears his hatt or 
= ore turns A bell, 
Or through unskillfull 
ringing, marrs A peall, 
Shall forfett six-pence 
for each single crime, 
Twill make him cautio™ 
Against another time. 


These ringers’ boards occasionally occur, 
but I have not met with one elsewhere similar 
to this example. I. C. Gounp. 


Siamese Names. —Since the visit of the 
King of Siam to this country, now nearly a 


year ago, I have several times been asked the | 


meaning and pronunciation of his Majesty’s 
name. Perhapstheinformation might interest 


small-pox, and 


| origin from Scotland, especial 


' when it is known that they are stressed upon 
| their final syllables. Jas. Piatt, Jun, 


| 


d| Dr. THomas Rutuerrortu.—The subjoined 


extracts from the Rev. William Cole’s many. 
script ‘Athene Cantabrigienses’ respecting 
| Thomas Rutherforth, D.D., Regius Professor 
|of Divinity at Cambridge, are interesting 
,and amusing. I[ believe they have never 
| before appeared in print. 
| “Dr. Rutherforth had been declining the begin. 
; ning of the year 1771, yet preached the Hospital 
| Sermon at St. Mary’s in June that year, when it 
| was visible he had been better in bed, though he 
was always of a very pale and sallow complexion, 
He declined after this much more, and in the 
autumn was advi to go to town for advice, and 
had the opinion of Dr. Thomas, whose directions he 
followed, and went with his lady to her brother's, 
Sir Anthony Abdy’s, where on Friday, Oct. 4, he 
was observed to be more easy and better spirited, 
went out an airing in the afternoon, and played at 
cards in the evening, but was suddenly taken with 
a shivering, put to , and grew delirious, and 
died next morning at 5 o’clock, Oct. 5, 1771, and is 
to be buried at Barley. He has left his widow with 
one son at Eton about 16 years of age, and, like his 
mother, very fat: he is reckoned wild, and will 
| now have an opportunity of more displaying his 
| genius, if it is, as they say, rather gay: but he is 
| very young, and may be excused. e is to inherit 
his uncle’s estate, and to change his name. The 
Doctor was tall and thin, and limped a little in his 
gait. He was the great and unrivalled ornament 
of the Divinity Schools, and seemed _ peculiarly 
| adapted to that profession, which will hardly be 
| filled by his equal, let whomsoever have the 
election. He was a very worthy man, though 
| proud and stately, and rather bent on raising s 
amily. e was buried in a private manner at 
Barley. Dr. Rutherforth was pitted with the 
very yellow or sallow com- 


plexioned. 

At a later date Cole wrote this additional 
paragraph :— 

“T always supposed that, although his father 

was minister at one of the kaye mane he drew his 

y since he called Sir 

Abdy his brother, 


Anthony which he always 


some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ especially as | affectedly did, and used then the seal of the Seoteh 


the name has been often misprinted in the 
newspapers as Khula, and even in the accu- 
rate ‘Whitaker's Almanack’ as Khoulalon- 
korn—mistakes which seem to show that the 
initial has been taken for a guttural, whereas 
it is nothing more than the familiar ch in 
church. As to the accent, it should fall upon 
the second and fourth syllables, Chulalon- 
kérn, and the signification, ridiculous as it 
may appear, is hairpin. The word is not 
Siamese, but is derived from the Sanscrit 
Chuldlankarana. While on the subject I 
may draw attention to a coincidence between 
Siamese and English in the termination -4ury 
in names of towns. Petchabury and Ratbury 


recall Canterbury, although not so forcibly 


noble family of his name: yet it is more reaso 
to suppose that he was extracted nearer home, as! 
find that name in the earliest part of Cherry Hinton 
register, in Queen Mary’s time, and continued 
many generations.” 
His only son, Thomas Abdy Rutherforth, the 
Eton boy above referred to, became rector of 
the parish of Theydon Garnon, Essex, and 
died on 14 Oct., 1798. 

THompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Earty Doorway, West Smira- 
FIELD.—The street from Aldersgate Street to 
West Smithfield oe appre: by the City Cor- 
poration would have passed ree the 
site of the cloisters of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, and would have destroyed 
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the beautiful Early English doorway leading 
from Smithfield to Bartholomew Close. This 
doorway has been by some writers mistaken 
for the doorway to the south aisle of the 
priory church, but it was clearly the entrance 
to the priory precinct or enclosure. This 
was, I think, first shown by Parker, although I 
cannot find the reference, and his conjecture 
has, I believe, been confirmed by subsequent 
discoveries during the recent restoration. I 
may cite the authority of Mr. G. H. Birch, 
FS.A., who, in reply to an inquiry, writes :— 

“Your conclusions are correct with regard to the 
Early English doorway leading to Bartholomew 
Close. It never was the south-west door of the 
church, but the door leading to the priory build- 
ings, and its own internal evidence, I should have 
thought, would have been sufficient to have con- 
vinced any one. Had it been so the nave of the 
priory church would have been out of all propor- 
tion. The Austin Canons did not indulge in the 
same lengthy naves that their richer brethren the 
Benedictines did, and their naves rarely exceeded 
eight or nine bays in length. In St. Mary Overie 
‘ou have a very perfect specimen of a church be- 
nging to the Austin Canons, and another, more 
perfect still, at Christchurch, Hants. In each case 
the nave is only eight bays in length. If the exist- 
ing archway was the west door of the south aisle, 
me must the great west door have been? The 
south wall of the nave with its responds existed up 
to the year 1856 or 1857 (I forget which), and I well 
remember Mr. Chatfeild Clarke telling me that 
rough indications of the return of the west wall 
were to be traced upon it. We know the actual 
size of the cloisters, and there was plenty of space 
for the prior’s lodgings between the west wall of the 
cloister and the boundary wall in Duck Lane to 
allow for a fairish-sized courtyard leading to the 
more private parts of the priory, the natural 
entrance. Only reconstruct the nave as I have 
done from the existing easternmost bay, and taking 
the existing height, forty-seven feet, you will at 
once see the absurdity of making that archway 
one of the west doors, fondly as I had hoped it 
might have been.” 


Canonbury, N. 


“To Cut-1kE”: “Cut-1ke.”—I suppose most 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will have heard one or 
the other of these terms. The former=to 
hail, according to the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ but 
is now, I believe, simply a slang expression 
for good-humoured “chaff.” Substantively, 
as in the second of the terms, ita hail. 
From the ‘Slang Dictionary’s’ explanation 
it would appear to have been common 
among costermongers, “ who,” we read, “assist 
the sale of each other’s goods by a little 


Joun Hess. 


heard it in the streets of London—for it is 
pre-eminently a street word. Excepting the 
record in the ‘S. D.’ I have in only two 
instances chanced upon it in literary form. 
One of these was in Mr. F. W. Hornung’s 
Australian story—which presumably gives it 
an Antipodean vogue—‘The Bossof Taroomba,’ 
where one of the characters of the story uses 
it with the verbal significance. The other 
instance was in the Daily Mail, some time 
last September, I think, about the termina- 
tion of the Thames- Boulogne steamboat 
season. On the final homeward trip of the 
Marguerite, of which an account appeared in 
the newspaper named, it was recorded that 
some of the passengers aboard, while the 
vessel was alongside the quay, began “to chi- 
ike” the inhabitants ashore. These, then, 
are the only instances in which the terms 
have been clothed in literary form within 
my experience, although there are probabl 
pr cases which may be quoted. Now 
think it would be interesting to know some- 
thing of the etymology of the terms ; and I 
should be obliged if our friend Mr. F. Apams 
or other contributors would bestow a little 
attention on the elucidation of the—to me— 
mystery which enshrouds the terms. 

C. P. Hare. 


Newineton Causeway.—In the March 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine there is a 

per, full of curious information, by Sir W. 
acest on South London, in which that writer 
says, speaking apparently of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, “There were buildings 
all along both sides of the Causeway [by 
which I suppose he means the Newington 
Causeway] as far as St. George’s Church.” 
St. George’s Church was never situated in the 
Causeway. “In the middle of the Cause- 
way stood St. Margaret’s Church, facing 
St. Margaret’s Hill.” This is beyond St. 
George’s Church, so how could it be the 
Causeway when it was High Street, Borough ? 
I well remember St. Margaret’s Hill as 
written up there in the fifties, when the ol 
Town Hall stood on the site. Brutus. 


AuTHorsHiP or ‘SyLvVAN SKETCHES 
AND ‘Frora Domestica.—In Halkett and 
Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain’ 


the following two books are attributed 
| to “—— Wordsworth”: (1) ‘Flora Domestica ; 


friendly, although noisy, commendation.” | or, the Portable Flower Garden,’ London, 


But although I have learned this much, I 
have never yet met with an explanation of 
its etymology. Is it merely a jest-word, such 


| 1823 ; (2) “Sylvan Sketches ; or, a Com 
|to the Park and the Shrubbery. 


nion 
y the 
author of the ‘Flora Domestica,’” London, 


as may have originated by mere chance, or is | 1825. The mistake has arisen from misunder- 


it derived from any source? I have often! standing a review of ‘Sylvan Sketches’ in 
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the Gentleman’s Magazine of June, 1825 
(p. 523). The author of ‘Sylvan Sketches’ 
(pp. 208, 209) quotes two passages from 
ordsworth’s ‘ Description of the Scenery of 
the Lakes,’ which the reviewer introduces 
in his review (without, of course, the refer- 
ence to Wordsworth’s book): “Mr. Words- 
worth very ope speaks thus of it,” 
and “Again he [Mr. Wordsworth] says.’ 
The anonym-hunter has evidently taken these 
quotations to be original remarks by the 
author of ‘Sylvan Sketches,’ and a Mr. 
Wordsworth to be the author of that book. 
In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
the ‘Flora Domestica’ is wrongly inser 
amongst the works of Henry Phillips, 
who was not the author (so his son, Mr. 
Barclay Phillips, informs me) of two other 
books attributed to him in the same 
article, ‘Companion for the Orchard’ and 
‘Companion for the Kitchen Garden.’ In 
the British Museum Catalogue ‘Sylvan 
Sketches’ and ‘ Flora Domestica’ are entered 
under Miss Elizabeth Kent, which I hope is 
right. The author of ‘Sylvan Sketches’ 
dedicates it “to her absent 


Brighton. 


Ripinc tHE Marcues.—The revival of old 
customs is as notable a feature of this decade 
as their lapse was of, say, the sixties. The 
following paragraph from the Glasgow Herald 
of 5 May shows how Forres has revived its 
march-riding after an interval of fifty-eight 
years :— 

“The ancient ceremony of riding the town 
boundaries or marches was revived yesterday at 
Forres. The last occasion on which the ceremony 
took place was in October, 1840, and consequently 
yesterday’s proceedings were fraught with unusual 
interest. e day was observed as a general 
holiday, and the town was gaily decorated. The 
procession started from the at noon, 
the majority of the councillors being on horseback, 
and a large number of citizens being also mounted. 
The elder school children and a number of cyclists 
took part, and there were carriages for the ex- 
bailies, ex-councillors, &c. The Town Clerk 
explained the ancient rights and rey of the 
burgh at the Hawthorn Tree and at the Califer 
Hill. The quaint ceremony of making three 
a was gone through at the Douping Stones. 
Sir Felix Mackenzie delivered an oration, and the 
ceremony was witnessed by several hundred ladies 
and gentlemen. The route extended to close on 
fifteen miles, and the proceedings passed without 
hitch of any kind. Provost Grant presided at a 
banquet in the evening.” 

Greorce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


“Tue ECHOES OF Ben Nevis.”—In the 
opening chapter of ‘The Heart of Mid- 


Lothian’ Scott refers to Pennant’s objections 
to “those speedy conveyances,” the mail- 
coaches, and continues thus :— 

“In despite of the Cambrian antiquary, mail. 
coaches not only roll their thunders round the bage 
of Penman-Maur and Cader-Edris, but 

Frighted Skiddaw hears afar 

The rattling of the unscythed car. 
And perhaps the echoes of Ben-Nevis may soon be 
awakened by the bugle, not of a warlike chieftain, 
but of the guard of a mail-coach.” 
This was published in 1818, and now in 1898 
the echoes of Ben Nevis respond to the roar 
of the railway train which passes through the 
wilds of Dumbarton and West Perthshire on 
to Fort William. Ten years ago the ordi 
unskilled observer would have deemed it chi- 
merical to conceive of a railway built on the 
precipitous heights above Loch Long, and 
across the desolate Moor of Rannoch, while 
now this picturesque route is an accomplished 
fact, and the traveller may reach Fort William 
from Glasgow in a matter of five hours, 
Scott’s pleasing fancy at the opening of the 
century and the achievement of the engineer 
at its close have curiously antithetical and 
yet complementary relations. As text and 
commentary they fit each other, and they 
illustrate admirably the scientific progress of 
eighty years. THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Jonkanoo”: “Joun Canog’” —In chap. vii. 
vol. ii. of Theodore Hook’s ‘ Gilbert Gurney’ 
the rollicking Daly, speaking of a y 
Wolverhampton (“Dow Wolf”), says: “I am 
her pet-plaything—a sort of Jonkanoo general 
for her dignity balls.” The curious word 
Jonkanoo is evidently a form of John Canoe, 
and, as we read in chap. x. of Michael Scott's 
delightful ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ a John 
Canoe is a negro Jack Pudding, and these 
John Canoes wore white false faces, and 
enormous shocks of horsehair fastened to 
their woolly pates. Their character hovers 
that of a harlequin and 
aclown. John Canoe does not figure amon 
the many Johns of Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Phrase oa 
Fable, and probably it would be futile to 
seek the exact origin of the phrase. 

AMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


CurcnHop.—On 11 March, 1820, at 
the Essex Assizes, Rosalie Curchod, belonging 
to the Lausanne family made famous by 
Gibbon’s attachment to Suzanne as well as 
by Suzanne’s marriage with the great French 
minister and financier Necker, was tried for 
the wilful murder of her new-born male 


illegitimate child at Barking on 20 December 
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of the previous year, and acquitted by direc- 
tion of the judge on the ground that there 
was no proof that the child was born alive. 
There was a touching element of romance in 
the case, which the curious may learn from 
the report of the trial in the ‘Annual Re- 
gister.. It would perhaps be more interesting 
to know what was this unfortunate young 
woman’s relation to Suzanne, who had been 


dead neat'y twenty-six years. F. Apams. 


Queries, 

We must req. est correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and ad to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Honest: Honestty.—We want for the 
‘Dictionary’ instances of the phrase “To 
turn an honest penny,” and the like, before 
the present century, and especially to trace 
the first use of such ; also early examples (in 
English) of the adage “Get money, honestly 
if you can ; but get money,” or any variant 
thereof in which “ honestly ” occurs. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF WorcEsTER.—Can any 
one throw light on the origin of these arms, 
which are Argent, ten torteaux? There are 
two possible theories. First, it has been sug- 
gested that the torteaux—representing the 
eucharistic wafers—were adopted as the arms, 
of the see by reason of the fact that from 
very early times the Bishop of Worcester 
was the chaplain of the Primate, and always 
celebrated when he was present. If this 
theory be correct, Bishop Godfrey Giffard 
must have adopted the arms of the see, as 
we find them ever afterwards used by the 

reat Hampshire branch of the Giffards, 
lescended from his brother William Giffard, 
whose son inherited the estates of the bishop 
in Wilts, Gloucester, and Hants, ¢.e., Boyton, 
Weston-under-Edge, and Itchell. 

The Giffords of Ballysop, in the county 
Wexford, claim to represent this family, and 
80 loose did orthography become that the 
corrupt and inaccurate form—practically un- 
known in any one of the four great branches 
of the Giffards before the days of printing 
—in which they now spell their name is no 
proof to the contrary. 

_ Secondly, ithas been suggested that thearms 
in question were ado me - the see from the 
fact that they were Bishop Giffard’s arms. 

On the whole, mag the first theory 
seems preferable. Bishop Giffard, his brother 


the Archbishop of York, Sir Alexander Gif- 
fard, the survivor of Mansoura, and William 
Giffard, who continued the line, were all sons 
of Sir Hugh Giffard, of Boyton, Constable 
of the Tower and guardian of the king’s 
children. It is practically certain that Sir 
Hugh was of the same family as the Giffards, 
Barons of Brimpsfield, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. The fact that Boyton was Brimpsfield 
Giffard property, and passed to Sir Hugh’s 
family on or soon after the death of an Blias 
Giffard, of Brimpsfield, who was probably Sir 
Hugh’s brother. 

2. The fact that Bishop Giffard referred in 
his will to Maud Giffard, wife of Sir John 
Giffard, of Brimpsfield, by a term indicating 
affinity or consanguinity. 

3. The fact that the effigy in Boyton Church 
which is supposed to represent Sir Alexander 
Giffard, the bishop’s brother, has displayed 
thereon the arms of the Brimpsfield Giffards. 

It would appear not improbable, therefore, 
that the bishop adopted the arms of the see. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that even if the bishop bore arms before he 
was bishop different from his 
cousins’, that fact would not prove that he 
was not of their family, as heraldry did not 
become hereditary, as of course, till the 
latter end of the thirteenth century. It 
should also be remembered that the bishop’s 
adoption of the arms of the see, if a fact, 
would scarcely justify his nephew’s adoption 
of those arms; and, lastly, it is certainly 
stated somewhere that Sir Alexander bore 
the “ten torteaux,” which would not be the 
necessary or even probable consequence of 
his brother’s adoption of that 


ALDRIDGE, co. STAFFORD.—I shall be much 
obliged to any one who will tell me where 
I can see a copy of ‘Notes and Collections 
relating to the Parish of Aldridge,’ by J. F. 
Smith, privately printed in 1884. 

Georce W. MARSHALL. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 


PowNatts.—Having nearly completed an 
account and pedigree of the Pownall family 
of Cheshire, I should be very glad of any 
information, other than afforded by Witton 
registers, Chester wills, or Ormerod’s and 
Earwaker’s works, concerning the following : 
George Pownall (of Lostock Gralam ?), born 
1634, son of George Pownall, born 1597 
(churchwarden of Witton, married to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Hewitt), son of 
Humphrey Pownall, of Witton and North- 
wich, who married (1586) Joan Tue or Tewe. 
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Is there any local history or tradition of the 
Society of Friends that might bear on 
George junior, who is believed to have 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1682? 
Ernst Leoa-WEEKEs. 
Leafy Nook, 4, Caroline Terrace, Brook Green, W. 


Gorrue’s ‘ Mason - Lopos.’—Will a reader 
kindly favour me with the original words of 
{or tell me where to find) the ‘ Mason-Lodge,’ 
by Goethe? The last stanza Carlyle, in 
‘Past and Present,’ translates as follows :— 

Here eyes do regard you, 

In eternity’s 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you— 

Work and despair not. 
I have Goethe's ‘ Werke’ in fifty-five volumes, 
but cannot find it. J. C. BuRLEIGH. 


“JasPpER CLEITonus Lonprnt 
PREFECTUS CELEBERRIMUS.”—In Prof. Ker’s 
*Frasereides, 1731, being a biographical 
éloge of Dr. James Fraser, of Aberdeen, 
who was a kind of “second founder” of that 
seat of learning in virtue of his munificent 
gifts for restoring the buildings (vide ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
6" S. vi. 111), and was the first secretary 
of Chelsea Hospital, Fraser's wife is described 
as “Maria Narsia, cujus pater annuum cen- 
sum tenebat septingentarum librarum in 
provincia Oxoniensi, cui avus erat celeberri- 
mus ille Jasper Cleitonus civitati Londini 

refectus.” Who was this “very celebrated ” 

asper Cleiton, thus described, apparently, as 
Lord) Mayor of London? Mr. Welch, the 

ibrarian of the Guildhall Library, who has 
kindly made a search there, informs me that 
the only Lord Mayor whose name bears any 
resemblance to Cleiton is Sir Robert Clayton, 
who served the office in 1679. This Jasper 
Cleiton’s time (reckoning the generations 
from Mary Narsey) would be some- 
where about 1550-1600. If he was “celeber- 
rimus,” something must surely be known 
about him. And what office pan be signified 
by “civitati Londini prefectus ”? 

R. B. 
31, Kensington Square, W. 


A Cxurca Trapition.—Marie Corelli, in a 
foot-note in her book ‘The Mighty Atom,’ 
states that the following description of 
Combmartin Church is reported by her 
nearly verbatim from the verger James 
Norman :— 

“Folks ’as bin ’ere an’ said quite wise-like—‘O 
that roof’s quite modern,’—but ‘tain’t nuthin’ o’ th’ 
sort. See them oak mouldings ?—not one o’ them’s 
straight,—not aline. They couldn’t get ’em exact 
in them days—they wosn’t clever. So they’re all 
crooked an’ bout as old as th’ altar screen,—mebbe 


older, for if ye stand ’ere jest where I be, ye’ll seg 
they all bend more one way than t’ other, makin’ 
the whole roof look lop-sided like, an’ why’s that 
d’ye think? Ye can’t tell? Well, they’d a reason 
for what they did in them there old times, an’, 
sentiment too—an’ they made the churches lean 5 
bit to the side on which our Lord’s head bent on the 
cross when he said ‘It is finished!’ Ye’ll find 
nearly all th’ old churches lean a bit that a a s 
a sign of age, as well as a sign of faith.”—P. 

Is this tradition current elsewhere? If so, 
where are there other evidences ? 

W. A. HENDERSON, 
Dublin, 


on CroMwe.—I find the follow- 
ing in an old collection of French poetry, 
‘Elite de Poésies Fugitives, 1770 :— 

Epitaphe de Cromwell. 
Ci git ’'usurpateur d’un pouvoir légitime, 
Jusqu’a son dernier jour favorisé des cieux, 

Dont les vertus méritoient mieux 

Que le tréne acquis par un crime. 

Par quel destin faut-il, par quelle étrange loi, 
Qu’A tous ceux qui sont nés pour porter la couronne 

Ce soit l'usurpateur qui donne 

L’exemple des vertus que doit avoir un roi? 
I should be obliged for any information con- 
cerning the author and his writings, as his 
name is not known to me. All I can learn of 
him is from this brief notice :— 

** Etienne Pavillon, Avocat général au Parlement 
de Metz, de Académie Francoise, et de celle des 
et Belles - Lettres, mort & Paris 

705. 


I do not remember ever having seen this 
theory about “usurpers” so boldly expressed, 
and it is also a testimony of the respect in 
which the Protector was held abroad. Such 
sentiments, I should think, were not likely 
to facilitate the author’s advancement. 

G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

Full particulars will be found in D’Alembert’s 
‘Histoire de l’Académie des Belles-Lettres,’ Titon 
du Tillet’s ‘Le Parnasse Francois,’ the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,’ and the ‘ Eloge de M. Pavillon’ 
prefixed to his ‘(Euvres,’ La Haye, 1715, 12mo. See 
also Auger’s ‘Biog. Univ.’ and Quérard’s ‘Dic- 
tionnaire Bibliographique.’ Voltaire calls him “le 
doux mais faible Pavillon.”] 


‘READING Mercury.’ (See ante, p. 195.)— 
Will Miss Tuoyts kindly tell me where | 
can obtain a copy of the old Reading Mercury 
she mentions? John Goldwyer, surgeon, of 
Reading, was uncle to my great-grandfather, 
William Henry Goldwyer, the eminent 
surgeon and Provincial Grand Master of 


Freemasons of Bristol. 
Henry G. B. GoLpwYER. 
Kimberley, South Africa. 


Natuan Topp.—In the churchyard of the 
old parish church of Chesterton, near Cam- 
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bridge, is a gravestone which has on it the 
following inscription :— 
In Memory 
of Emily, 
the beloved and only Daughter 
of James Todd of Chesterton 
and Coondtenanter of the late 
Rey. Nathan Todd 
of Tuddenham, 
near Mildenhall, Suffolk, 
who died April 8, 1855, 
aged 23. 
Who was Nathan Todd? I should be glad to 
have particulars as to his parentage, school, 
college, wife, and descendants. Perhaps one 
of your correspondents would kindly . me. 
H. W. 


Cot. Ropert Scorr.—Can any one kindly 
tell me where information can be obtained 
about Col. Robert Scott, who was buried in 
St. Mary’s, Lambeth, in 1631? His epitaph 
states that he was descended from the Lairds 
of Bawerie, and that he invented the leather 
guns used by Gustavus Adolphus. 

H. W. L. Hrvz, Lieut.-Col. 

24, Haymarket, 


GeneraL Benepict ARNoLD.— Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where General 
Benedict Arnold, of the Continental (Ame- 
a) army, is buried, and where I can find 
any details concerning his death? M. W. 


Hype.—How were the Hydes of Berkshire 
related to the Earl of Clarendon? As a young 
man the latter stayed at Hyde Hall, near 
Pangbourne, with his relatives, and there 
his first wife died suddenly. M. T. 


Arms or Stane.—I should be glad to know 
the arms, crest, and motto of Slane, co. Meath, 
if any ; if not, those of co. Meath. 

RicHarp HEMMING. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

Together lie her prayer-book and her paint, 

At once to improve the sinner and the saint. 
ee from ‘“‘a very witty author” by Steele, in 
the seventy-ninth Spectator. I should have thought’ 
that the “‘very witty author” was Pope; but 
cannot find the couplet in Po If it is by Pope, 
it must be in one of his early poems, as Steele’s 
paper is dated 31 May, 1711, at which time Pope 
was twenty-three. 

(As if some] sweet engaging Grace 
Put on some clothes to come abroad, 
And took a waiter’s place. 
Quoted in ‘The Monastery,’ chap. xxix. Qy. Prior’s? 
Where the bees keep up their tiresome whine round 
the resinous firs on the hill. 

She was not fair nor young. At eventide 

There was no friend to sorrow by her side. 

The time of sickness had been long and dread, 

For strangers tended, wishing she were dead. 

JONATHAN BovucuHIER. 


Brplits, 
“"HARRY-CARRY.” 
S, xi. 427, 476; xii. 70.) 

I tatnk I can now give the most 
authentic account whieh has ever been 
printed concerning the Yarmouth trolly- 
carts, called “harry-carries.” The late Mr: 
Henry Harrod, F.S.A. (1817-71), contributed 
to the Proceedings of the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archeological Society (vol. iv., 1855, 
Pp. 239-66) some ‘Notes on Records of the 

orporation of Great Yarmouth,’ from which 
I quote the following :— 

“The ‘Book of Entries’ enables me to fix the 
date of their invention, and to restore to them 
their ancient name. In an ordinance of Henry VII., 
as to the curing and conveying of herring, it is 
stated: ‘That when before this time, during the 
time of fishing, there was wont to resort to this 
town great numbers of porters, to carry herring, 
which porters brought the same herring into the 
barse houses of the inhabitants, not only to the 
great ease of the same inhabitants, but also to 
the aes of the houses, rows, and swills of the 
town, 7'ill now of late divers of the same inhabitants 
have devised carts, called Harry-carries, and the 
owners of the same, being called Harry Carmen, set 
such boys and girls to go with the same carts, 
which can neither guide the same carts, neither can 
yet remove such ings wherwith the same carts 
are loaden, no, not a swill, not only to the t 
decay of the said houses, rows, and swills. Where- 
for be it ordained, that from henceforth every harry- 
carry man, keeping a harry-carry to get money b 
the same, shall keep to go with the same one hable 
man, which can both order his horse and the harry- 
carry, and also is hable to lift the end of a swill 
being full of herring, and the same safely to bring 
whither he shall be appointed, aves payne that 
every man, having a harry-carry as before it is said, 
and appoint any man to go with the same contrary 
to the meaning of this ordinance, and proved as 
before, shall forfett for every time so offending 
vjs. viiid. to the town’s use.’” 

It follows, says Mr. Harrod, from this entry, 
which appears from the handwriting to have 
been oe at the time stated in the body of 
the ordinances, that these carts were devised 
early in the reign of Henry VIL, and were 
originally called harry-carries. There are 
frequent subsequent ordinances for the re- 
gulation of these harry-carries, and numerous 
complaints against their drivers for damaging 
the streets, houses, rows, and trees. 

It would seem that Nall was in error in 
connecting the name of these carts with the 
word hurry, for it appears tolerably certain 
from the above that they were called harry- 
carries after King Henry VII., in whose time 
they were invented. Barse houses is doubt- 
less a misreading for arfe houses, the local 
term for the covered sheds where the first 
stage in curing herrings takes place. A swill 
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isa coarse osier basket of a double pannier 
shape, which holds 500 herrings. Harrod is 


correctly quoted in Murray's ‘Eastern 
240. There is a harry- 


Counties,’ 1892, p. 

carry in Norwich Castle Museum, and an 

illustration of it at p. 288 of the official guide 

to that fine institution. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Suort A v. Iracran A (9 i. 127, 214 
R. Lerrwicn’ will 
find an answer to his question as to the 
American usage in this respect in the fol- 
lowing remarks by the late Richard Grant 
White, who, himself the representative of a 
line of cultivated New Englanders, was a 
keen and highly competent student of Eng- 
lish as spoken on either side of the Atlantic. 
He observes thus :— 


“I am surprised to learn from Prof. Whitney 
that the leading [American] orthoépists now require 
a flattened sound, like the vowel sound of fat, or 
one between the sounds of far and of fat, in the 
following words: calm, calf, half, aunt, alas 
bask, path, lath, laugh, staff’, raft, and after. yith- 
out giving particular authorities, I must be per- 
mitted to say that this citation of all the odie 
orthoépists in favour of the flattened sound is far 
too sweeping ; and I have no hesitation in addi 
that among the best speakers, both of English an 
of American birth, that have ever met these 
words all have the broad ah sound of a in far and 
in father. [In a foot-note he adds: “‘ This chapter 
was first published in October, 1875. On my sub- 
sequent visit to England, my observation of the 
pronunciation of the best speakers there confirmed 
me in the opinion expressed above.”] In answer, 
chance, blanch, pant, can’t, clasp, last, which Prof. 
Whitney classes with the former, a somewhat 
flattened sound has of late prevailed. In blaspheme, 
which he also ranges with them, the best usage 
fluctuates between the ah sound and that of an.”— 
* Every-day English,’ London, 1880, pp. 11, 12. 

**There is, in fact, in the pronunciation of the 
upper classes in England no marked difference from 
that of well-educated, well - bred ople in the 
Northern and Eastern States of the Union. I 
observed, however [during a visit to England], on 
the one hand a stronger tendency to the full, broad 
ah in some words, and on the other to the English 
a a (the name sound of the letter, age) in 
others. At Westminster Abbey I observed that 
the officiating canon said commahndment and re- 
membrahnee, trilling the r as well as broadening the 
a; and at King’s Chapel, Trinity, Cambridge, where 
I sat next the reader, my ear was pleased with his 
power and commahndment. I boned the same broad 
ah sound of a in transplant, past, cast, ask, and the 
like from three distinguished authors, one of them 
a lady, whom I had the pleasure of meeting in 
London. At the debates among the young men at 
the Oxford Union, I heard the same broad sound, 
—grahnted, clahss, pahsture, and so forth. But at 
St. Paul’s, in London, a young deacon......said, ‘And 
it came to pdss,’ and even worse pdth, clipping his 
a’s down to the narrow vowel sound of an. On the 
whole, however, the broad sound very greatly pre- 


vailed among the university-bred men.” —‘ 
Without and Within,’ 1881, pp. 
I may be allowed to add, as the result of 
my own personal observation during several 
visits to the United States, that the middle 
and lower classes in that country appear to 
me to have almost, if not altogether, lost the 
broad sound of a. Davin 
Edinburgh. 


Hereisalittle side-lighton the pronunciation 
of Ralph, which comes back to me from long 
oblivion. A certain Sir Ralph —— had lost 
a dog named Trim, and bothered Sheridan to 
write his epitaph. Sheridan yielded, and 
gave him the following :— 

Poor Trim ! 
Sorry for him : 
I’d rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph. 
C. B. Mount. 


The epitaph written by Sheridan on the 
death of a favourite monkey (see Wraxall’s 
‘Memoirs,’ vol. iii. p. 411, edit. 1884), for the 
beautiful Lady Payne, wife of Sir Ralph 
Payne, K.B. (1772), afterwards (1795) Lord 
Lavington, shows the pronunciation of the 
letter a in Ralph at the close of the 
eighteenth century :— 

Alas! poor Ned, 
My monkey’s dead ! 
I ‘d rather by half 
It had been hir Ralph. 
G. E. C. 

It was some press comment, noted by me 
at the time of the inquiry referred to, that 
made me write of Pror. SKEAT as having said 
(with the late Lord Tennyson) that_the 
” sound of “Ralph” was Raf. Lam 
pleased now to note that that press comment 
must have been erroneous, and that so high 
an authority as the Professor would ge 
x a (rhyming with safe) as the correct Eng- 
lish pronunciation which any one “on his 
guard ” should give. We have to contemplate 
the fact, then, that in the North, where Rafe 
is the sound usually given, and given properly, 
to “Ralph” as a Christian name, the mean- 
ing of the sound, as referring to a Christian 
name, had no sooner become dim, when it was 
uttered in the place-name cited, than it be- 
came “ corrupted” (if the Professor will allow 
that word) by degrees, possibly through the 
form Raf, till it became “Roof”; and was 
even taken to mean Roof. Yet this Christian 
name Ralph, of which the proper sound is, 
as we have seen, Rafe, is the English form of 
the Latin name ul’phus : in which latter 
word we, even in England, now give to the 
a the Italian sound. The French plume 
themselves on their language being, par excel- 
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lence, the inheritor of the Roman s h of 
old. Their word se/ (salt) is clearly from the 
Latin sa/. Vowels, authorities have told us, 
become broader in sound, in course of time, 
rather than narrower, and yet se/ is sounded, 
by the French to-day, as we to-day pronounce 
sell; and our “ salt-ce//ar” remains a travelled 
fossil out of the same mine—the Latin. This 
makes it seem somewhat strange that we 
should be told that the Roman sound of sal 
was “sall” (not to speak of soll, as in “salt,” 
modern English). W. H—n B-y. 


The following lines from ‘ Hudibras,’ pub- 
lished in 1663, will prove an illustration of 
the pronunciation of the name Ralph :— 

A squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 

That in th’ adventure went his half; 

Tho’ writers, for more stately tone, 

Do call him Ralpho, ’tis all one ; 

And when we can, with metre safe, 

We'll call him so, if not plain Ralph. 
Part 1. canto i. vv. 457-62. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crry NaMEs IN THE First EpITIion oF 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (8 §. xii. 161, 201, 255, 276, 
309, 391 ; 9° S. i. 48, 333).—Aldersgate.—Pror. 
SkEaT’s remarks on the manner in which Old 
English words are often explained are, of 
course, very much to the point, but his note 
= pony lead to the conclusion that the 
Mid. English word alder, the Merciana/dor,and 
the A.-S. ealdor may have had something to 
do with the naming of Aldersgate. Historical 
evidence, however, shows that the gate was 
named after a certain Ealdred. A passage 
in my note on ‘The Gates of London,’ p. 2 
ante, having been unrevised, I should be glad 
to be allowed this opportunity of quoting it 
correctly :— 

“Tt is in connexion with this custom of watch 
and ward that we meet with the earliest mention 
of any of the London gates. In the ‘ Instituta 
Lundoniw’ of King Ethelred it is stated that 
‘Ealdredesgate et Cripelesgate, i.¢., portas illas, 
observabant custodes. "—Thorpe, ‘Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England,’ p. 127. 

It may perhaps be interesting to mention 
that one of the posterns in the walls of 
Shrewsbury was formerly named Crepulgate. 
It was connected with the Severn by a narrow 
passage or lode (A.-S. Crepul-lode. 


V. F. Prrpeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Puncn (9 S. i. 346).—Mr. E. MARSHALL 
(whose note is not quite intelligible) will 
find the history of “punch” dealt with retty 
fully in Yule and Burnell’s ‘Hobson-Jobson. 

DonaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


WINDWARD AND LEEWARD IsLANDs §S. 
i. 349).—I do not know when or by whom the 
Lesser Antilles were thus divided, but on 
Samuel Dunn’s map of the West Indies 
(London, Robert Sayer, 1774) is the following 
note about the dividing line :— 

“The distinction between the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, which is not commonly under- 
stood, arose from the following circumstance: it 
was a custom in going to the West Indies to make 
the island Desirade (near Guadaloupe); the wind 
between the tropics blowing always from the east, 
all the islands tothe north and west of Desirade lay 
to the leeward, and all islands to the east and 
south lay to the windward of such ships.” 


M. N. G. 


As these terms in English now apply, they 
are divided by the parallel of Martinique. 
The largest and southernmost of the Wind- 
ward Isles is Trinidad, then Tobago, Grenad 
the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, an 
St. Lucia. Antigua is the capital of the Lee- 
ward group, which includes Nevis, Montserrat, 
St. Kitts, Dominica, Barbuda, Tortola, An- 
guilla, Anegada, Virgin- Gorda, and about 
fifty of the small Virgin islets. All of both 
groups the Spaniards called Windward, and 
every isle west of them, including the four 
Greater Antilles, they called Leeward. In 
Jamaica the constancy of the trade-wind 
makes the term equivalent to east and wes 
so that every place has a windward r 
and a leeward road. E. L. GarBerr. 


In Bell’s ‘System of Geography’ on we 
are told that the English, the French, and the 
Spaniards have aftixed different meanings to 
the terms Windward and Leeward Islanc 
Cc. C. B. 


“THe HeEMpsHERES” (9 §. i. 327).—To 

uess, valiantly or meekly, is a crime which 
awd swift retribution. Let us “reason by 
analogy ”; this is more euphemistic and may 
mollity the wrath of Prot. Skeat. If “The 
Hempsheres ” occupied the site of “The Black 
Lion,” a tavern presumably, it is possible 
that the latter sign supplanted the former, 
for we know that inns did change their signs 
on the slightest provocation. That “if” 
being established, what was the meaning of 
“The Hempsheres”? “The Globe” is a not 
uncommon public-house sign; why bestowed 
is not now the question. In my travels I 
have seen several representations of it, both 
celestial and terrestrial. In the Old Kent 
Road, close to the Bricklayers’ Arms Station 
is a house with the sign “ The World turne 
Upside Down,” and on the front was a large 
hemisphere on which the American continent 
was outlined, and there was the figure of a 
man diving through, as it were, his head and 
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shoulders protruding through the Antarctic 
Ocean, while his feet were somewhere up 
Behring Strait. Reasoning now by analogy— 
not guessing—would the Brighton sign 
“The Hemispheres”? When the proper ex- 
lanation comes along, if my oy is 
allacious, | must take my punishment like a 
man. AYBAHR, 


It is stated (but in 1849 and with no autho- 
rity given) in the ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ ii. 40: 

“The early limits of the ‘Upper Town’......in- 
closed a space which, as it was divided into shares 
orallotments appropriated to the fishermen for the 
growth of hemp, to be used in the manufacture of 
their nets, is marked in the map as ‘the Hemp- 
shares,’ a term, I [Rev. Edward Turner] believe, 
still recognized by the lord of the manor for this 
part of modern Brighton.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


It may be worth while to see what has been 
said about “Hemplands” in ‘N. & Q.,’ viii. 
227, 314. In 1663 there was a hempgarth at 
Barlby, near Selby, and in 1767 a hempland 
at Halesworth. W. C. B. 


Menpoza (9 §S. i. 307).—There is 
a pedigree of the family of Mendoza in the 
‘Descripcion Genealogica de la Casa de 
Aguayo,’ by Antonio Ramos (Malaga, 1781, 
folio), p. 474, but, not having the book by me, 
I cannot say if it is the same branch as that 
your correspondent inquires for. There is a 
copy of the book in the British Museum. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Scraps or Nursery Lore (9* i. 267).—I 
believe a woman who had a cherry-tree grow- 
ing out of her nose was the heroine of a 
chap-book which I possessed in the days of 
my childhood. Did not Baron Munchausen 
suffer from some analogous disaster? The 
prospect of seeds germinating in inconvenient 

laces is often held up to experimental 

juveniles to deter them from swallowing fruit 

stones or from planting them in their ears, 
Sr. SwirHry. 


Massey (9 §S. i. 269).—I think 
F. J. P. will find that his query is one of the 
many broken chains requiring another link, 
which cannot be answered unless some MS. 
be unearthed. The peerages of Burke and 


Foster and Archdall’s ‘ Lodge’ are silent as to | 
the father of Hugh Massey, of Duntryleague ; | ; 
| but the debt was probably in the opposite 


On p. 303, | direction, and the pore gave their name to 


and I do not find that Collins makes the state- 
ment mentioned in the query. 
vol. vii. of his peerage (1812), he quotes from 
an MS. history of the family (Lord Massey 

but the paternity of Hugh is not mentioned. 


iven in the pedi- 
robably he 
e obituary 


The second Hugh is not 
s of the Cheshire families ; 
longed to the London branch. 


be| of Richard Smyth (Camden Society, 1848) 


records the death of a Capt. Massey, of 
Newington Green, 21 Sept., 1649. The registers 
issued by the Harleian Society might give 
further information. Rapcuirre. 

Dv Piessy Famity (9 i. 248),—Assumi 
identity of this with the Du Plessis ( Richelia 
family, the following works from Guiga 
(‘ Bibliothéque Héraldique de la France’) may 
interest ENQUIRER :— 

Saincte Marche (De). Recueil de piéces latines 
et francoises...... sur lillustre...... Maison de Riche. 
lieu. 4to. Poictiers, 1634. 

Villareal. Epitome genealogico del Cardinal...... 
Richelieu. 4to. Pamplona, 1641. 

Chesne (A. du). Histoire généalog. de la maison 

Dreux, &c. [Contains......du Plessis de 
Richelieu.] Fol. Paris, 1631. 
Somewhere or’other I have read that a 
Duplessis (Mornay ?), having emigrated to 
South Africa, was asked by Napoleon L. (or 
III.?) to return and take up the family 
honours, which he refused to do. I imagined 
I should find this in Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots,’ but 
have failed to do so. 

However, Noble (‘Official Handbook to 
South Africa, 8vo. Cape Town, 1893), speak- 
ing of those who left France on account of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, says: 

“*These refugees, numbering in all about three 
hundred men, women, and children, arrived in the 
colony during 1688 and 1689. The public records 
contain a register oftheir names. Among them 
are those of Du Plessis, Malherbe...... whose de- 
scendants are now widely scattered over the whole 
of South Africa.” 

A.V. 


BATTLE-AXES AND Romans (9" §. i. 269).— 
The battle-axe was not a Roman weapon. 
Planché, writing on the authority of Hope 
(‘ Costume of the Ancients’), says :— 

** As offensive weapons, the Romans had a sword 
of somewhat greater length than that of the Greeks 
—in the earlier ages they were of bronze, but at 


| the time of their invasion of Britain they were of 


steel; a long spear, of which they never quit 
their hold ; and a short javelin, which they used to 
throw toa distance. They had also in their armies 
archers and slingers.”—‘ History of Costume,’ p. ll. 
In the Roman epoch the battle-axe appears 
to have been the weapon of the less civilized 
races. The Franks are said to have derived 
their name from the battle-axe (the francique), 


the weapon. The Longobardi were formerly 
supy to have derived their name from 
wearing long beards, but are now shown to 
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have had it from the use of long-handled 
axes. Sarthe, from baerja, dren, to strike, 
was an ancient term for a hatchet or axe 
(Adelung, ‘W Lange barthen were 
therefore long axes. e Saxons also used 
the battle-axe, a long-hafted weapon called 
the dy/ and twy-byl, from being single and 
double axes, and they used them with terrible 
effect at Hastings. It is singular that although 
axes have been often found in graves on the 
Continent, they are but rarely found in Saxon 
graves in England. The Northmen and Danes 
used the double-bladed axe. B. H. L. 


Kine James I. anp THE PREACHERS (9% §, 
i. 321).—In this article occurs in the dedica- 
tion of Henry Greenwood’s sermon the expres- 
sion “bedfellow”: “My verie dear friends Sir 
Lestraunge Mordaunt......and Lady Frances 
Mordaunt, his most louing Bed-fellow.” I 
have met with the same in a letter, dated 
1641, from one James Wilsford to Capt. Coi- 
lings: “Soe with my best respects to you and 
your bedfelloe I rest,” &e. R. J. Fynmore. 


The Bishop of Llandaff was Theophilus 
Field, of whom there is an interesting account 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National — 

B. 


“On HIs own” (9% §S. i. 304).—This has 
been a familiar phrase to me for some years 
now, but until reading Mr. MatrHews’s note 
Ihad no suspicion that it was derived from 
the Welsh idiom which he quotes. To me 
it has always savoured of a piece of slang 
phraseology, and, so far as my experience 
goes, its usage is strictly colloquial, and has 
a more extensive vogue in other than literary 
circles. Personally, I have hitherto always 
regarded it as a mere clipping of the often- 
used phrase “on his own responsibility,” a 

hrase which to my mind might as well 

ve been nated A for that in question 

as the Welsh idiom. In London one fre- 
uently hears that a man has started business 
on his own,” or in reference to some action, 

that “he did it on his own,” ¢.e., on his own 
responsibility, or without permission from 
those who might pro tem. have been in 
authority over him. Mr. MatrHews’s note 
is nevertheless enlightening, and the metro- 
usage may, of course, have beenevolved 

m the idiomatic phrase he mentions. It 
would be interesting to learn, if possible, how 
long a vogue it has had here in London. 

C. P. Hate. 
on my own,” &c., are quite 


“On his own, 


usual expressions here in East Anglia, meaning 
“on his own hook” and the like. 


Swansea (9 §, i, 43, 98, 148, 194, 370),—I 

leave to reply to the example given by 

Mr. J. P. OWEN at the last reference. This 

example, on which he seems to pride himself, 

has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion, but inapplicable. 

My statement was that Norman-French 
never turns initial « into sw in the case of a 
word beginning with s. His example is not 
from Norman-French, nor yet from a single 
word. He says that so help me, when the two 
words so and help (both words of purely 
English origin) are run together, can become 
swelp me or swop me. Why, of course they 
can. There is here no insertion of w, because 
its origin is there already. 

Both Dr. Sweet and myself have explained 
(oh ! how often !) that the oin so is nota pure 
o, but an o with an after-sound of wu; we spell 
it phonetically sou. See my ‘ Primer of Eng. 
Etymology,’ p. 20. Consequently sow ’elp is 
the real origin. But the w passes into w before 
the vowel ¢, so that the next stage is sowelp, 
the next swelp. The form swolp comes next, 
due to the effect of the w on the ¢, assisted by 
the following /, and the form swop comes last. 
All the developments are regular. 

If your correspondents would only deign to 
learn the merest elements of phonetics (for 
which see the works of Dr. Sweet) they would 
be able to explain these things for themselves 
without making such curious mistakes. 

Wa ter W. SKzEart. 


EnciisH GramMMaAr S. i. 308).—So far 
as I remember, the English articles were first 
classed as adjectives by Morell in his ‘ English 
Grammar and Analysis’ about 1860. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


‘Ture Bawn’ (9 §. i. 368).—I 
remember that one of the earlier editions of 
Gerald Griffin’s ‘Collegians’ had a short 
note at the end of the volume, in which 
the date of Scanlan’s trial was given as 1803 
or 1807. I have looked at the 1847 and 1861 
reprints; but though they give a long account 
of the trial, the only date is “July in the 
year ——.” The Dublin Record Office is the 
most likely place to afford full information, or 
Mr. FirzGeERaLp might look up the files of the 
Freeman’s Journal or of the Limerick Chronicle 
for that period. The following may prove of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Conroy, the 
Colleen Bawn’s uncle, was a tenant of my 
grandfather, and I have often heard the latter 
tell how he was present at the trial and execu- 
tion of Scanlan. When Eily Hanlon left her 
home with Scanlan they took forty pounds 
belonging to her uncle. My grandfather met 


James Hooper. 


Conroy at the trial, and after sympathizing 
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with his grief added, “I hear you have also 
lost some money” ; to which Conroy replied, 
“O, Mr. ——, I wouldn’t care about my 
forty pounds if he’d only have let me have 

k my poor little Eily.” Scanlan having 
been found guilty, the gentry of the count 
of Limerick petitioned for a reprieve, whic 
was refused. They next requested that Scan- 
lan might be hanged with a silken cord, 
though whether for its greater dignity or 
because it offered a possibility of more rapid 
strangulation in short-drop days I do not 
know. The Lord Lieutenant thought hemp 
would serve. My grandfather used also to 
tell how he saw Scanlan get out of the cart 
at the old bridge over the Abbey river, owing 
to the horses refusing to go further ; but he 
was unable to decide whether this was due to 
their repugnance to draw a murderer over 
running water or because they were merely 
frightened by the crowd, whose execrations 
followed Scanlan all the way to Gallows 
Green. There is no reason to think the 
“Lily” was ever in Killarney, and she cer- 
tainly was not saved by Myles-na-Coppaleen, 
either in the “Cave in the Devil’s Island ” of 
the opera, or in the “Cave by the Shannon ” 
of the zm ba The murder took place at a 
point opposite Carrickafoyle, in that part of 
the estuary of the Shannon known as Tarbert 
Race. Scanlan waited on the.shore while his 
henchman O'Sullivan beat his wife’s brains out 
and flung her body, with a weight tied round 
the neck, into the water. he mutilated 
remains of Mrs. Scanlan were washed ashore 
several weeks later at Moyne, a few miles 
lower down on the Clare side, and were buried 
in the little cemetery that overhangs the 
Shannon at Knock. Though the world is 
acquainted with the story of the “Colleen 
Bawn,” and though thousands have been, and 
continue to be, made by the publishers and 
producers of the novel, the play, and the 
opera, it has occurred to none to raise a 
memorial to [reland’s humble, but most cele- 
brated heroine. 

The spot is marked only by a nameless and 
fragmentary flagstone and a shred of storm- 
bent hawthorn, in whose shrivelled branches 
the wild western winds raise a caoin for the 
Bride of Garryowen. BREASAIL. 

On referring to Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates’ (s.vv. ‘Trials’ and ‘ Executions’) I 
find that for the murder of Ellen Hanley 
John Scanlan was tried and convicted at the 
Limerick Assizes on 14 March, 1820, and 
hanged at Limerick on the 16th, “the day 
next but one after sentence passed,” as the 
law then in force directed. F. ADAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The ‘ Life’ of Gerald Griffin, by his brother 
Dr. Dan. Griffin, of Limerick, would probably 
give particulars. An extract from the Vew 
Monthly Magazine giving an account of the 
murder is printed at the end of a copy of ‘The 
Collegians’ published in 1847, but it does not 
give the date of the crime. 

ALFRED MoLony. 

24, Grey Coat Gardens, Westminster. 


“Darcie” (9 §. i. 327).—This Scottish 
word, as used by Sir Walter Scott, is not a 
ghost-word, as Mr. MayHeEw is inclined to 
think, but equivalent to the Irish Dargl 
which is the name of a well-known wall 
glen which lies between Bray and Powers- 
court, in the county Wicklow. It is the Irish 
deargail, “the red little spot,” so called with 
reference to the prevailing tint of its rocks, 
Scott visited the Dandie in 1825 (see Lockha 
* Life,’ chap. lxiii.), and probably unders 
the word as applicable per se to any glen, 
which it is not. ‘Redgauntlet’ was written 
seven years later. . SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 


Surely this cannot be either a ghost, or 
even a very rare, word. It exists as a dis- 
tinctive name for a beautiful spot near 
Dublin, a narrow glen through which tumbles 
a fine waterfall. It is in Lord Powerscourt’s 
park or estate. The stream bears the same 
name. The Dargle is a favourite resort of 
tourists, and is, I should have imagined, very 
generally known. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“ MarIFER” (9 i. 267, 333, 395).—The 
word marifer will be found on f 44 of ‘ The 
Returns of the Poll Tax for the West Riding,’ 
1379, published by the Yorkshire Archso- 
logical Association in 1882. It is a book of 
the greatest value to the student of onoma- 
tology. An analysis, on which I have spent 
several months, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Many of the results I have already 
used in the article on ‘Names’ in ‘Chamberss 
Encyclopedia.’ Isaac TAYLOR. 

SLAuGHTER (8 §. xii. 267, 455).—Chauney, 
‘Herts,’ vol. i. p. 287, mentions the marri 
of William Newport and a daughter of Mr. 
Slaughter, of Westmill, clerk, as the lord of 
the manor of Furneux Pelham ; and in vol. ii 

. 13, under the ‘Manor of Punsborne, Hat- 

eld, mention is made of “Paris Slaughter, 
citizen and factor, of Blackwell Hall, in 
London, who repaired and beautified the 
house, and died seized hereof, 1693, leaving 
issue Paris, who is his son and heir and the 
present lord hereof.” Chauncy died in 1700. 

M.A.Oxon. 
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“THE DEFECTS OF HIS QUALITIES ” S. i. 
367).—In the dictionary of Larousse, 1875, 
sv. ‘Défaut,’ the phrase is quoted from the 
writings of Bishop Dupanloup: “Heureux 
Yhomme quand il n’a pas les défauts de ses 
qualités!” I have always understood the 
phrase “the defects of one's qualities” to 
mean the defects usually found in company 
with certain qualities—for instance, a man 
having ie quay of thrift 4 liable to a 

sponding defect in generosity. 


Oxford. 


San LANFRANCO i. 364).—Sr. SwiTHIN 
may rest assured that Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has not been canonized, or 
otherwise accepted as a saint by ecclesiastical 
authority, and it is strange that the late Dean 
Hook and the author of Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ 
both careful persons, should have made the 
blunder to which he has directed attention. 
They are, however, not alone in their 
error. In the lists of saints in Potthast’s 
‘Bibliotheca Historica Medii Avi’ the name 
of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, is 

iven, and his feast day is said to be 28 May. 

e Rev. Richard Stanton in his ‘ Menology 
of England and Wales’ says that 
“in the ‘Nova Legenda’ Lanfranc has the title of 
saint, and elsewhere he is called ‘ Blessed,’ but it 
does not appear that the public honours of sanctity 
were accorded to him.” —P. 231. 

Butler in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ in a note 
under St. Anselm, points out that Capgrave 
and Trithemius regarded Lanfranc as a 
saint, adding that 

“no marks of such honour have ever been allowed 
to his memory either at Caen, or Bec, 
nor, as it seems, in any other church, and William 
Thorn’s ‘Chronicle’ is a proof that all had not an 
equal idea of his extraordinary sanctity.” 
lanfranc’s position seems to have been 
similar to that of Waltheof, Simon de Mont- 
fort, Richard Scrope, the murdered Arch- 
bishop of York, Grossteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and others who were loosely spoken of as 
saints, but never received authentic recogni- 
tion by the Church. Epwakrp Peacock. 


Bara Appre (9 i. 228, 317, 375).—Now 
that we have the context, there seems to be 
no reason why “eat another bath apple” may 
not be a mere periphrasis for “eat another 
are at Bath”; 2... go to Bath once more. 

e contrast is, obviously, to “the air of 
Eartham.” If I were to say, in a familiar 
letter, in which a mild joke is surely permis- 
sible, that “I find the Cambridge air for 
me, and I am going to eat another Lowestoft 
herring,” surely this would be quite intelli- 


poy my even if Lowestoft 
ad no particular fame for herrings. One is 
not obliged, in every private letter, to speak 
by the card. It will be observed that the 
object of using the expression was to bring 
in the comment that “it will not be very 
wholesome for her fame”; and it is, obviously, 
easier to say this with respect to the imagi- 
nary eating of an apple than to say the same 
a ina plainer manner and with a more 
highly moral tone. Wa W. SKEArT. 


ArcHEerR Famity (9 §. i. 47).—If Marre 
ARCHER will forward me her address and at 
the same time advise me as to the particular 
branch of this family to which she belongs, 
I may be able to furnish her with some 
information of interest, as I have for years 

t been engaged in thecollection of materials 
or a history of the Archer family. 
G. H. RowsotHam. 

11, Wilbraham Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Mane. 


Famity or Bacon S. xii. 147, 289).—A 
list of igrees and manuscripts in the 
British Museum relating to the Bacon family 
of Weston, co. Bucks; of Harleston and 
Shipdenborn, co. Norfolk ; of Burton Latimer, 
Northants ; of Oldfield ; of Twyford, Hants ; 
of Drinkstone, Redgrave, and Hessett, co. 
Suffolk ; of Whiteparish, Wilts ; and of Lon- 
don, Norwich, Essex, Surrey, and Cambridge, 
may be seen in parti. of Foster’s ‘Collectanea 
Genealogica’ (June, 1881). C. H. C. 
South Hackney. 


“Dawkum ” (9 §, i. 347).—Halliwell in his 
‘Dictionary of Provincial Words’ and Wright 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete English’ give 
the word as dawkin, meaning a foolish, self- 
concei person, whereas N. Bailey in his 
dictionary, 1759, and Dr. Ash, 1775, both give 
the meaning of dawkin as a dirty, slatternly 
woman. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wright in his ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ gives 
dawkin=a foolish, self-conceited person, as 
obtaining in the North. C. P. Hate. 


Morro oF THE COLLEGE OF SuRGEONs §, 
xii. 267).—The line 

Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes 
was quoted by Burton from Ovid. It is 
line 524 in the first book of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses.’ Apollo tried in vain to win the 
heart of Daphne by showing that he was a 
ood doctor. His success would have been 


tter, as some French critic has said, had 

he proved himself a good dancer, Poets and 
player on the harp. UT 

adison, Wis., U.S, 
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Arms or De Kettycrew (9 §. i. 269).— 
This coat was Per pale gu. and az., an eagle 
displayed double-headed or, within a bordure 
sa. (vide Papworth). But, under the portrait 
of Tom Kulligrew by Faithorne, the shield 
has no tinctures, and the bordure is charged 
with roundles, apparently hurts, and _pro- 
bably ten in as five are shown, 
while the other five do not ores, the wife’s 
arms being impaled and so taking the place 
of the other half of the bordure. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


According to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 

1878, Killegrew of Killegrew, co. ro | 

bears Argent, an eagle displayed sable; a 

bordure of the second, bezantee. Killigrew 

is the spelling to which Cornishmen are 

accustomed, Joun Hopson MatTrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The family of De Kellygrew will be Killi- 
grew, Lord of Killigrew in St. Erme, Corn- 
wall. See Vivian’s Visitation of that county, 
Pp. 266; for arms, Papworth and Morant’s 
Armorial,’ p. 314, also Burke. 
JoHN RaDcLirFE. 


GuiapsTone (8 §. ii. 461, 
501 ; iii. 1, 41, 135, 214, 329, 452 ; v. 233, 272). 
—The recent appearance of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s admirable ‘Story of Gladstone’s 
Life’ has revived my interest in the excel- 
lent contributions under this heading. I 
observe that Mr. McCarthy in his chapter 
* Gladstone’s First Book’ (p. 61) says :— 

“ The full title of the book was ‘The State in its 
Relations with the Church.’ It was the first book 
Mr. Gladstone ever published. It created a great 
sensation at the time, all the greater because 
Macaulay attacked it in one of his most famous 
essays. 

But your contributor, ad an. 1838, instances 
a prior composition in pamphlet if not book 
form, though technically I suppose Mr. 
McCarthy is right. Aad though the book 
referred to first appeared in 1838, Macaulay’s 


issued in April, 1839. Mr. Gladstone’s most 
recent addition to his long list of writings is 
his letter ‘The Eastern Crisis,’ 1897. . 
Manchester. 


SENTENCE IN Westcott (9" §. i. 308).—The 
following passage, if not the same, illustrates 
the quotation asked for :— 


“It is in the fulfilment of simple routine that we 
need more than anywhere the quickening influence 


of the highest thought; and this the truth of the | 


Incarnation, an eternal, an abiding truth, is able to 
bring to every Christian. Life may for a moment 


seem to be poor and mean and commonplace, but, 


sne’s ‘ Glossarium.’ 
slashing review was of the second edition, | 


when the reflection of this glory falls upon it, our 
wavering faith can alone dim its brightness,”— 
* Christus Consummator,’ p. 94. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


“Hoast”: “ WuHoost” (gt S. ik 247, 337),~ 
In Yorkshire, according to a ‘Glossary of 
Yorkshire Words and Phrases,’ they have the 


verbs “to hooze” or “to heeze”—to breathe 


| with eg To these words is added a 
ea 


reference to 


zy=hoarse, thick-winded, as 
cattle. 


C. P. Hare. 


Joun Loupoun, Giascow CoLLece (9% § 
i. 328).—In Appendix V. to the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Roll of Graduates of Glasgow U niver- 
sity, 1727 to 1897’ (p. 687), I noted all that] 
had discovered concerning the above. It is 
as follows :— 

“Loudon, John, mt, 1699-1727; Professor of 
Logic, 1727-530. Died 1 November, 1750.” 

Like your querist, I should be glad to learn 
more. W. Innes Appisoy, 

Glasgow University. 


Ortet= Hatt Royar (9" 8. i. 288).—Parker’s 
‘Handbook for Oxford ’ (1875), p. 66, says :— 

“Somner (‘ Antiquities of Canterbury,’ 164, 
p. 205) tells us, that in his time there were not 
wanting antiquaries who considered it [the word 
“Oriel”] to be merely a corruption of Aul-royal; 
an opinion in some measure corroborated by several 
early deeds still extant. We have seen one which 
describes the society as ‘prepositus et scholares 
domus beate Marie Oxon collegii de oryell alias 
aule regalis vulgariter nuncupati.’” 

A. R. Baytey. 


This is a mere guess, and, as such freaks of 
imagination commonly turn out to be, a b 
no means fortunate one. I do not think itis 
very modern, but who the original guesser 
was I have no means of knowing. We have 
acquired the word ortel from the Old Freneh 
oriol, which owns near kinship with the 
medieval Latin ortolwm, for which see Du 
Dufresne furnishes 
examples of the word from Matthew Paris, 
and adds, “ vocis etymon non agnosco.” Pro. 
SkeaT however, in his ‘Concise Dictionary, 
suggests an origin which is almost certainly 
the true one. Epwarp Peacock. 


SAMUEL IRELAND (9" S. i. 387).—M.A.Oxon. 
will probably find that the witness to the 
will of 1780 was the author and engraver, 
who began life as a weaver in Spitalfields, 
London, and whose biography is in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxix. 


p. 31. There are sufficient materials there to 
enable him to ascertain whether my surmise 
is correct, If not, further and better par- 
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ticulars must be given as to the will. Whose 
will is it?’ Who are the other 


Temple. 


Toe Name (9% §. i. 386).—Mr. 
Fercuson has interested me greatly by his 
note upon this, not only because it is my own 
name, but also because its misuse as a nomi- 
native is parallel to a confusion I often 
observe in the writings of our poets and 
historians about a nation almost as little 
understood by them as the Gael, viz., the 
modern Greeks. In ‘Don Juan’ Byron calls 
the pirate Lambro (vocative) instead of Lam- 
bros (nominative) ; Fitz-Green Halleck writes 
Marco Bozzaris, when he should either have 
written Marco Bozzari or Marcos Bozzaris ; 
and the uninitiated must be woefully per- 
— at finding in ‘Chambers’ Mavrocor- 
ato, Colocotroni, Ypsilanti, while the same 

rsons in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ are 

avrocordatos, Colocotronis, Hypsilantes. 
The forms in ‘Chambers’ are vocative, those 
in the ‘ Britannica’ are correct, except that the 
last two should both have the same termina- 
tion, either 7s or es. But while on the subject 
of want of discrimination between cases, I 
may add a very amusing blunder from an- 
other part of the ‘Britannica.’ The article 
is ‘Finland, and a modern Finnish poet is 
alluded to as Oksaseita. This, however, is 
an ablative, copied from some title-page in 
blissful ignorance that the nominative is 
Oksanen. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Rev. LoGan (9 §. i. 350),—As Logan 
died—according to the useful but obsolete 
Chalmers, for the ‘D. N. B.’ is silent on the 
subject—“ at his apartments in Marlborough 
Street,” is it an unreasonable guess that - 
was interred in the burial-ground of the 
parish in which that street is situated ? 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


INVENTORIES OF CHURCH Goops i. 
368).—This subject has already occupied so 
much space in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ that, 
in justice to other readers, it can only be 
necessary to refer your correspondent to 
4" S. v. 143, 610; vi. 27, 101, 132, 310, 422 ; 
xii. 120; 5 S. xi. 183, 242, 364. 

EverarpD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Merry” (8 §. ix. 108, 270; 9 S. i. 193, 
277). — Has it ever been noticed that this 
epithet—whatever may be its eract meaning 
appears always to have been applied ex- 
clusively to England and places in England ? 


Has any one ever met with an instance of its 
application to any town or district in Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Wales? I append a list of 
the places which have been so distinguished 
(giving one authority for each), includin 
those mentioned at the second reference, an 
omitting Margate, which we may perha 
consider as an interloper amongst the old 
“Merrys”: Merry England (Sir Walter 
Scott), Merry Carlisle (Scott), Merry Lincoln 
(Scott), Merry London an Merry 
Islington (Cowper), Merry Wakefield (Brath- 
waite), Merry Saxmundham (old ballad ; see 
Mr. Gerisn’s note at the second reference 
Merry Sherwood (Tennyson), Merry Need- 
wood (Scott). Is this list complete ? 

May I assure Miss FLorENcE Peacock that 
I meant no disrespect to Lincoln? I havea 
photograph of its beautiful minster hangin 
on my wall, opposite to its equally beautifu 
sister of Salisbury. JONATHAN BoUCHIER. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


“Merry Lincoln” seems a borrowed term 
due to assimilation ; see the ballad entitled 
‘ Jew’s Daughter’ in Percy. Here we read : 
The rain rins doun thurgh Mirry-land toune, 
Sae does it doune the Pa. 
Here “ Mirry-land” is explained or put for 
Milan, whence we got our “millinery,” and 
“Pa” is the Italian river Po. All this seems 
clear enough, so the legend or story has been 
transferred from one site to another ; and it 
is well worthy of remark that about the 
alleged date of “little St. Hugh” that name 
was very popular in Lincoln, for within one 
generation - had two bishops so named, 
one of them a regularly canonized saint. 
A. HALL. 


Boutter SuRNAME (9* §. i. 306, 392).—-The 
canting allusion of the garbs (so obvious that 
I did not think it needful to call attention 
to it) was the sole reason of my mention of 
them. I was not concerned with the bear- 
ings, except to show from the bird-bolts (a 
much older coat than the garbs) that the 
surname had the origin of “ bolt-maker.” 

W. C. Bouter. 


Port (9 §. i. 367, 398).—This 
name must be of quite recent origin. It is 
not in the ‘Royal Atlas,’ but occurs for the 
first time, so far as I can discover, in the 
‘Atlas’ of Vidal-Lablache (1894). The name 
of Port Adams, which is situated higher up 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, is, how- 
ever, of an earlier date. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent who informs us of the person or 
thing—for it might be a vessel—from which 
Port Arthur takes its name would also give 
us a word of explanation as to Port Adams. 
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Is it by any chance so named after a surgeon 
in the navy who published a book on his 
travels in dhina and Japan, and who died, 
I believe, in 1878? 
Putney. 


Masor Loncpow §. i. 388).—This cha- 
racter occurred in one of the “ At Homes” of 
the elder Mathews, entitled ‘ Air, Earth, and 
Water, performed at the English Opera 
House in 1821. W. Dove tas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


RoOBESPIERRE AND CuRRAN (9% i, 183, 
295).—In thanking Mr. A. R. Bayuey for his 
kindness in supplying me, in ‘N. & Q.,.’ with 
the titles of the several volumes in which I 
may find information corroborative of Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor's statement that Robespierre 
“had some Irish blood in his veins,” I must, 
at the same time, confess that the portraits 
given as representative of “the Sea-green 
Incorruptible” in my copies of Lamartine’s 
‘Girondists,’ vol. i. (London, Bohn, 1849) ; 
Thiers’s ‘ French Revolution,’ vol. iii. (London, 
Bentley, 1854) ; and H. Sutherland Edwards's 
‘Old and New Paris,’ vol. i. (London, Cassell, 
1893), do not remind me of the really fine 
portrait of the great Irish orator — for- 
merly in the possession of Charles Phillips, 
author of the admirable work ‘Curran and 
his Contemporaries’ (London, Blackwood, 
1857)—now in che National Portrait Gallery, 
London, and representing J. P. Curran as a 
very coarse-faced, and therefore an ugly, 
man. I may, however, in connexion with 
the subject of my doubtfulness, mention that 
Sir Jonah Barrington has recorded in his 
‘Personal Sketches of his Own Times,’ vol. i. 

. 205 (London, Routledge, 1869), that though 

Jurran’s face “ was yellow, furrowed, rather 
flat, and thoroughly ordinary, there was 
something so indescribably dramatic in his 
eye and the play of his eyebrow that his 
visage seemed the index of his mind, and 
his humour the slave of his will.” On the 
other hand, as regards the appearance of 
Robespierre, if Lamartine’s opinion is still 
to be held in estimation, 
“his forehead was good, but small, and extremely 
my sabove the temples ; his eyes, much covered 

y their lids and very sharp at their extremities, 
were deeply buried in the cavities of their orbits ; 
they gave out a half-blue hue, but it was vague and 
unfixed ; his nose, straight and small, was very wide 
at the nostrils; his mouth was large, his lips thin, 
and disagreeably contracted at each corner, his chin 
small and pointed.” 
In conclusion I am constrained to say that I 
cannot accept this graphic description of the 
likeness of “the Monster” as that of the 
portrait of “ Robespierre, from an unpublished 


. P. ARMSTRONG. 


drawing touched up in water-colours attr. 

buted to Gérard,” that faces vol. i. of the 

* Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Director- 

ate,’ by G. Duruy (London, Osgood, McIlvaine 

Co.). Henry Hopg, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


“A CROW TO PLUCK WITH” (9 8. i. 367),— 
The “ with” is superfluous unless the whole 
sentence is quoted. “I’ve a crow to pluck 
with you” is in common use, varied by “A 
crow to pull” and “A crow to pick.” The 
ordinary meaning is that some one has a 
difference to settle with some one else, and 
tells him so, or that the action of one person 
is such that another asks for an explanation, 


Tuos, RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. By C. Raymond Beaz- 
ley, M.A. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue latest contribution to the series of “‘ Builders 
of Greater Britain” consists of biographies of John 
and Sebastian Cabot and an account of the di 
covery of North America, by Mr. “oe the 
author of ‘Prince Henry the Navigator.’ A litera. 
ture on the subject of the Cabots has sprung into 
existence within the last sixty years. In the very 
latest completed volume of ‘N. & Q.’ an active dis- 
cussion is maintained on points of interest con- 
nected with John Cabot and the Matthew. Facts 
are, none the less, wanting, and Mr. Beazley is 
handicapped by their non-existence or inacces- 
sibility. The conclusions of Mr. Harrisse, that 
among treacherous intriguers Sebastian Cabot (long 
lauded as one of the worthiest of men) has an un- 
enviable supremacy, are not accepted en bloc ; but 
the admirable industry and close argument of that 
eminent student are warmly commended. To J 
Cabot’s discoveries in 1497 and 1498 England owes 
her “title” in the New World, and Sebastian's 
voyage of 1553, which gave our merchants i 
first glimpse of Persia and Central Asia, was “‘at 
least one starting-point of the Elizabethan revival 
of trade, discovery, and colonial extension.” 
Sebastian Cabot “allowed his father to be de 
frauded in silence of much of the credit that was 
justly his” Mr. Beazley concedes. His life-work is, 
owever, almost inseparable from that of his father, 
to which it is in many respects complementary; 
and no account of the “builders” of ‘“‘ Greater 
Britain” could be complete which did not comprise 
both. Not the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Beazley’s volume is found in the two opening 
chapters, which deal with the alleged visits of the 
Chinese, the Norsemen, the voyages of St. Brandan, 
and other myths. These legends are, it is held, in 
a great measure borrowed from Oriental travel 
| romances, ‘* with some additions from classical myth 
| and Christian hagiology.” John Cabot, a Genoese 
| by birth and a Venetian by adoption, is held to 
have settled in England about 1491, and the first 
letters patent to him were granted in 1496. By the 
| close of 1497 he was in receipt of a pension from 
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Henry VII. of 20/., fully equal to 240/. in modern 
value. He is supposed to have died in 1498, during 
his second voyage; but this is not certain. The 
balance of probability is in favour of Sebastian 
Cabot having been born in Venice rather than 
Bristol. There is, Mr. Beazley holds, no reason 
for supposing that he ever returned to Ital 

after he came finally to live in England in 1547. 
The voyage of 1553, which discovered Russia to 
English politics and trade, is the most important 
of Cabot’s ventures, though he himself, who was 
approaching eighty years of age, took no actual 
part in it. The instructions were, however, his, and 
are given, with some unimportant omissions, i 
chap. xii. Considerations of space prohibit. our 
following further this useful and entertaining 
yolume, which deserves, and will obtain, the ful 
attention of all interested in American exploration. 
It is illustrated by a portrait of Sebastian Cabot 
and by maps. When it was written the author had 
not had the opportunity of consulting Mr. Harrisse’s 
latest work, ‘Did Cabot return from his Second 
Voyage ?” which is but just issued. 


Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey. Edited by 
Thomas Arnold. Vol. III. (Stationery Office.) 
Tue concluding volume of this valuable collec- 
tion of memorials of a great monastic house leaves 
little to be desired so far as editorship is con- 
cerned. The rule that notes are not to be admitted 
is necessary in the case of works issued by the 
authority of the State ; but the public has suffered 
in this case, for we feel sure that if Mr. Arnold 
had had a free hand, he would have enriched 
his with much learning of which we have 
been deprived. This is especially the case as re- 
gards the present volume, which is made up of short 
ieces, many of them excerpts from manuscripts 
which contain much that the editor has been unable 
to give. We are most of us acquainted with the 
charters in a poetical form, which some antiquaries 
of past times appear to have been simple enough to 

as being as old as they made themselves out 
tobe. Mr. Arnold has printed some of these curious 
pieces. We are not aware that they have ever been 
edited before; but in this we may be in error. In 
any case we are glad to find them hens. The editor 
dates them at shout 1440. We ourselves should 
put them a little later ; but there is no doubt that 
is about correct. When, however, he says that it 
seems probable that Lydgate was their author we 
cannot follow him. They are not unlike his manner, 
we admit; but Lydgate, though he wrote some 
things of very pe merit, and never rose to high- 
class poetry, could not at his worst, we think, ever 
have sunk so low as the versifier who turned out 
these charters. Why, it has been asked, were 
verses of this sort ever manufactured? It is hard 
to believe that they could ever give pleasure to 
any one. The motive, probably, was that they 
might be committed to memory. Medieval people 
were very fond of remembering things by the aid of 
jingles, both in Latin and the vernacular tongues. 
e habit is not dead yet, or, if it is, has expired 
recently. 
jury was proud of possessing the mortal remains 
of St. Edmund, but, as was often the case, another 
place claimed to own the relics also. Toulouse was 
ey to have made out a strong case ; but Mr. 


d, who has investigated the question with 
great care, believes that the body of the saint 
remained in its natural resting-place until the 


Reformation, when it was destroyed; unless, in- 
deed, it was hidden away by the monks ere the 
spoliation of the shrine occurred. The editor gives 
in the introduction, slight sketches of the lives of 
the abbots from the fourteenth century down- 
wards. The list of the abbots from Uvinus, who was 
elected in 1020, to John Reeve, otherwise Melford, 
who resigned in 1539, is complete and accurate. 
The glossary is also good, and will be found of 
service to all who take an interest in the Latin 
¢ the Middle Ages. Some English words occur 
erein. 


Folk-lore: Old Customs and Tales of my Neigh- 

bours. By Fletcher Moss. (Didsbury’theacenen) 
THE district with which Mr. Moss deals, in a 
rambling, agreeable, and, on the whole, instructive 
book, is the south-eastern corner of Lancashire, on 
the confines of Cheshire, and not far from Stafford- 
shire. In collecting the folk-lore of Didsbury and 
its neighbourhood he has been assiduous, and he 
has already, in addition, given us ‘A History of 
Didsbury,’ ‘ Didsbury in the °45,’ and ‘The Chro- 
nicles of Cheadle.’ Most of the superstitions 
beliefs, customs, &e., he chronicles are familiar to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ but there are some which to 
many of them will, we fancy, be strange. Here, for 
instance, is a custom of which we never heard. 
‘* My aunt, who still lives at Standon Hall, and is 
long past the fourscore years, has all her long life 
religiously taken the first pancake on Shrove Tues- 
day and given it to the gamecocks.” It is supposed 
to make the hens lay. We are curious to know if 
the practice prevails elsewhere. Mr. Moss is not 
satistied with the derivation of carling peas, which 
are eaten on the Fifth Sunday in Lent, from care 
(a derivation favoured by the ‘ H. E. D.’), the vulgar 
pronunciation being different, but is disposed to 
think it comes from car/ or churl. He is, however 
prone to heresy in derivations, and accepts the 
origin of bloody in by’r Lady. He would, apparently 
also derive fuddle from foot ale, paid by a stranger 
entering the harvest field. He is, moreover, not 
careful to verify his quotations. . 
‘ Let laws, religion, learning die 
is not correct. The line is 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
which is a different matter. In scraps of folk-song 
Mr. Moss quotes from memory and at second hand 
which he he he is afraid 

1e third line is wrong. It is. i 
fourth lines are as 
And the devil flew away with the little tai 

With the broadcloth cade his arm. = 
We could give him, an it were necessary, vari 
which we think improvements of 
supplies. He is right, none the less, to give us the 
verses as he heard them. Mr. Moss writes dis- 
cursively on many subjects—ghosts (of which he 
claims to have had many experiences), migrations 
of birds, domestic experiences, canvassing at elec- 
tions, what not. _ He describes bicycling rides and 
misadventures, visits to celebrated spots (including 
Hawarden), and innumerable things besides. He 
is expansive, and fond of giving us his views on all 
sorts of themes. He is, in fact, a thorough gossip. 
His book is, however, entertaining enough, and we 
were sorry when its perusal was completed. The 
illustrations, which are from photographs, add 
— to its attractions. Some things he tells us 
are enough, as when he says of what must still 
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be a country place, “‘ There were miles of banks in 
this neighbourhood lately covered with bluebells 
and primroses that are now desolate and waste.” 
Alas! yes. How many spots are there within the 
range of a Londoners walk where he may see 
primroses, bluebells, cowslips, or anemones, or 
even buttercups and daisies? In time, perhaps, as 
beautiful objects get scarcer and scarcer, our school- 
masters will begin to teach children to practise less 
barbarous and wanton destruction. Mr. Moss’s 
book we unhesitatingly commend to our readers. 
It will be useful to some and agreeable to all. 


Sonnets on the Sonnet. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J. (Longmans & Co.) 
Aw agreeable idea is here ey carried out. 
Wanderers in the most flowery bypaths of literature 
are familiar with the sportive fashion in which 
poets have dealt with bonds im d upon them by 
the form of sonnet, rondeau, villanelle, lade, and 
triolet, the best known being probably Voiture’s 
* Rondeau on a Rondeau,’ beginning 
Ma foi, c’est fait de moi, car Isabeau 
M’a conjuré de lui faire un rondeau. 
A hundred years earlier Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
had written in a similar vein a ‘ Soneto del Soneto,’ 
and had been followed by Lope de Vega ina kindred 
composition— 
Un soneto me manda hacer Violante, 
which was translated into French by Desmarais, 
whom Mr. Russell calls, eccentrically, Régnier (sic 
Desmarais. These, with English renderings, an 
with other poems on the sonnet, are included in a 
volume which the lover of poetry will gladly put 
upon his shelves. Ample stores have been placed 
at Mr. Russell’s disposal, English sonnets on the 
sonnet by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and Mr. 
Henley being given, in addition to others by Words- 
worth, Kirke White, Ebenezer Elliot, and other 
writers. At the end are a few specimens of ron- 
deaux, trivlets, &. A series of sonnets, on which 
the editor has drawn, were contributed to the 
Dublin Monthly in 1876-77 (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. vii. 
306). Hood’s ‘Sonnet to a Sonnet’ of Sir Philip 
Sidney has been rejected as not coming within the 
scheme of the work. Sonnets on the sonnet by 
Marino, Nencioni, and Poupo are known to be in 
existence, but have failed to reward a search in 
which readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have participated. 


Ambassadors of Commerce. By A. V. Allen. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 
“THE ROAD,” as the country travelled by “ en 
was once called, is beginning to have a sort of folk- 
lore of its own. Mr. Allen has collected some 
information concerning customs now moribund, but 
once authoritative. It is not complete, not even | 
adequate—we could have supplied him with many 
matters omitted a as curious as those supplied ; 
but it is good so far as it goes. 

We have received Rrimas, by Gustabo Adolfo | 
Béker, published at Balparaiso by Karlos Kabezon. | 

Mr. anp Mrs. TreGAsKIs have issued from the 
Caxton Head one more of their illustrated cata- 
logues of interesting books. j 


THERE is no temptation to add anything to the 
elaborate biographies of Mr. Gladstone that have 
appeared in the principal English publications. 


His name is of frequent occurrence in our pages, 
An elaborate bibliography of his writi is given 
8% S. ii. 461, 501; iii. 1, 41, 135, 214, 329, 452 : v. 23, 
272. We fail, however, to trace his name or his 
initials to more than one communication to ‘ N. & & 
though it is, of course, possible that he wrote ip 
the early volumes under a pseudonym. The com. 
munication in question is signed in full, appeared 
7® S. iii. 489, and is on ‘The Greater Gods of 
Olympus.’ 


Tue date of the annual exhibition of the Er. 
Libris Society at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
has been altered to Monday and Tuesday, 13 and 4 
June. The annual dinner is fixed for the Monday, 
a . B. Wheatley, F.S.A., is President of the 
Jouncil. 


Wits the synserenes of Part V. the first volume 
of the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ edited by Prof, 
Joseph Wright and published by Mr. Henry owt 
becomes complete. This volume, the first part 
which was published in July, 1896, contains 17,519 
simple and compound words and 2,248 phrases, 
illustrated by 42,915 quotations, with the exact 
source from which they have been obtained. There 
are, in addition, 39,581] references to glossaries, to 
MS. collections of dialect words, and to other 
sources, making a total of 82,496 references. The 
list of voluntary readers, of compilers of unprinted 
collections of dialect words, and of correspondents 
shows what numbers of people have assisted in 
furnishing material for this great work. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. rrespond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Furze Famizy (8 S. iii. 68, Jan. 28, 1893).—We 
have a letter for AuBA CotumBa, which will be 
forwarded on receipt of address. 

Errata.—P. 306, col. 2, 1. 28, for “ Vigs” read 

Jigs.—P. 408, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for “ Lin- 
coln” read London. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
and QUERIES for DecEMBER 10th and 


th, 1892, and JANUARY [th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Balldings, 
Casncery Lane, EC. 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALI, PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
SO, Leacenhal! street, London, Ec.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Agthors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
pesponsibie for tre iss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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~ scHw EPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— i 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, , and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, ‘MALVERN, , GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


im Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver ond 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
ys, 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED OATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 87, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 21 contains Articles on 


A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES MURRAY. 

AMERICAN IDEALS and other ESSAYS. 

PICTURES of RUSSIAN HISTORY and LITERATURE. 

BURNS'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH MRS. DUNLOP. 

NEW NOVELS—The Millionaires; A Difficult Matter; ‘The Mischief- 
maker; Little Miss Prim ; Ordeal by Compassion; The Dull Miss 


Arckinard ; Vaussore ; Beatrix Infelix; The Re’ 
of James ; ‘Mauricette 


BOOKS for the YOUNG. 

SHORT STORIES. 

FOLK-LORE. 

The LITERATURE of PHILANTHROPY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

WILLIAM CAXTON; BACCHYLIDES; BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIP- 
PICA; LORD BYRON'S BOYHUUOD; SALES; MR. GLADSTONE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE: — Submarine Telegraphs; im Publications ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 


:—Atkinson’s Cambridge ; Table; The Salons at 
; Minor Exhibitions; Notes of an Excursion in the Levant 
; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 42 UM for May 14 contains Articles on 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW EDITION of BYRON. 

MR. IRVING'S LIFE of JUDGE JEFFREYS. 

PROF. MAITLAND’'S TOWNSHIP and BOROUGH. 

The CRUSADE of LOUIS IX. AGAINST EGYPT. 

NEW NOVELS—The Komance of Zion Chapel: Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby ; Under a Mask ; Between Two Wives; In the ‘Promised 
Land; Unknown Sea; Matelot; Koi de Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATUKE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

‘DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY’; The ACADEMY of LA CRUSCA, 
FLORENCE ; The ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY ; The ASSASSINA- 
TION PLOT of 1654. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Roth on Q Jand Aborigi ; Ast ical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week. 


FINE ARTS :—The es at Paris; The Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; Two @ lamorganshire Crosses ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ALso— 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. I. May 28, 95 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS# 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
VOLUME Il, CONTAINING 
PENDENNIS., With 20 Full-Page [lustrations and 10 Woodcuts. 


*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, and the entire Edition will be completed on 15 April, 1899, 
From the GUARDIAN.—" Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have done well to give a thoroughly ‘ holdable’ as well as read 
able form to the ‘ BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION’ OF THACKERAY. The new ‘Vanity ’ is handsome enough for 
dignity, and yet light enough to be read with comfort.” 
*,* A Prospectus of the Haition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 
ON JUNE 8, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY, 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’S ‘ RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.’ 
SHORTLY, in 2 vols, with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. large crown 8vo. 15s, 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. New and Cheaper Edition 
Bdited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRBLL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM BDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crows 
8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

Js. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. Thi 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blae 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Blizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulbam 


Lawn—Mise. Williamson's Divagations ~Mrs. Dymond. 


W. M, THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/, 13s. With Illustrations by the Authal 
Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols, crown 8v@ 

with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M, THACKERAY’S WORKS,—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vol 
bound in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in balf-morocco, 8/. 88. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols, bound ig 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 15% vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES, 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on applicatio.. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS. Atheneum Press, Bream’s Build! BC. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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